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Authoritarianism and 
Surveillance: In the Face 
of Technological Dystopia, 
We Walk Toward Social 
Utopia 


SURSIENDO, COMUNICACION ¥ CULTURA DIGITAL 


Sursiendo was founded in May 2011 as an initiative that addresses 
the defense of the digital commons, collective digital rights and ha- 
ckfeminisms, contributing to social change through digital auto- 
nomy. In 2015, this Chiapas-based organization was incorporated 
as a civil association in order to continue cultivating reflections on 
==. the Internet as a social space that facilitates a large number of the 
actions that we undertake nowadays and their underlying political 
aspects through its work with groups and civil organizations in 


Mexico’s southeast. 
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DON’T WAIT TO BE HUNTED TO HIDE. 


SAMUEL BECKETT 


(MARCUSE, 1965) 
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IMAGINE THAT YOUNG PEOPLE come together to 
protest in some state in southern Mexico be- 
cause they’ve been denied access to their uni- 
versity entrance exams. Imagine that they are 
monitored by drones in the sky and facial recog- 
nition cameras on the street, their mobile devic- 
es are tracked and their social media accounts 
and phone numbers are then blocked. Imagine 
that, after silencing them, they are tracked down, 
arrested, tortured and raped, all without any re- 
percussions, drowned out by the constant flow 
of information enveloping us. 

Imagine that, after all this happens to the stu- 
dents, something similar happens to militant 
teachers, peasants, dissident healthcare work- 
ers, feminist protestors, those who criticize the 
decisions of politicians on Twitter or Facebook. 

This seems to be taken from some futuristic 
narrative, but there is a real possibility that it can 
happen. And similar things are already happen- 
ing. The technological capacities and, in some 
cases, the political will already exist to make this 
happen, seriously undermining basic democratic 
rights such as the freedom of expression, the 
right to assembly and protest, to critique and, 
definitively, the right to privacy, to work, to edu- 
cation, to knowledge, to a dignified life. 

At Sursiendo, we have been engaging in digital 
care work with social organizations and collec- 
tives in Mexico’s south and southeast for several 
years now and we find ourselves coming across 
an increasing number of such digital incidents. 


Understanding the context of global surveillance 
and the uses of digital technology allows us to 
improve our praxis and internal education, while 
our local work allows us to understand the mag- 
nitude of the problem and the challenges we 
face. We see it as a bridge we must cross in both 
directions in order to reinforce our practice of 
supporting activists and human rights defenders. 

Over the course of history, technology has 
been and is used for human development, but 
also to attack populations and their rights. Most 
of the time, this depends on political decisions, 
not technical ones—that is, technical decisions 
that are made for the use of technologies depend 
on political conceptions, ways of conceiving so- 
cial environments. 

One classic example of the perverse use of 
technology can be found in Nazi Germany. When 
Hitler took power in 1933, Joseph Goebbels’s 
Ministry of Propaganda controlled all means of 
communication in the country, including news- 
papers, magazines, books, music, film and radio. 
From that moment on, dissenting voices were 
censored and the use of technology for propa- 
ganda purposes became the norm. The case of 
radio is particularly interesting: as the most 
popular source of information at the time, it of- 
fered all the possibilities of being a weapon of 
mass propaganda. Slogans, criminalization, ver- 
bal violence and intimidation were regularly 
heard on the airwaves. In case these broadcasts 
didn’t reach everyone, Goebbels promoted the 
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“people’s radio” (Volksempfanger), a simple and 
affordable device whose low sensitivity prevent- 
ed it from picking up transmissions from abroad. 
At the end of the 1930s, Germany thus became 
the European country with the most radios, 
which could be found in 70% of households. 
And people didn’t just listen to the radio at 
home, as hundreds of speakers were installed in 
public places in order to transmit official pro- 
gramming. These speakers multiplied during 
rallies and political events, when speeches were 
accompanied by deafening military or symphon- 
ic music and theatrical lighting. Film, whose pop- 
ularity was on the rise at the time, was also used 
for Nazi propaganda. 

This is a paradigmatic case that is widely stud- 
ied in communication studies departments, but 
there are others that are more contemporary. 
Former U.S. president Donald Trump used Twit- 
ter to spread fake news and stoke polarization, 
while Facebook has fed the fake news phenom- 
enon and unethically influenced the election of 
Trump himself; there’s also Jair Bolsonaro in Bra- 
zil, Brexit and many other documented cases. As 
Goebbels himself said, “If you tella lie big enough 
and keep repeating it, people will eventually 
come to believe it.” Nowadays, governments, po- 
litical parties, corporations and other powerful 
organizations have the mechanisms (in the form 
of networks and algorithms) to make this lie reach 
each group or individual in a personalized fash- 
ion. And they repeat it over and over. 


This personalized digital technology is also 
used to locate us, profile us, listen in on us and 
watch over us. In Mexico, several years ago we 
were shocked to learn that the General Prosecu- 
tor of the Republic (PGR) and the Federal Police 
had departments in every state in the country 
dedicated to monitoring social media and track- 
ing activists, journalists, organizations and social 
movements. It no longer shocks us. 

Over the years, through leaks and indepen- 
dent reports, we have learned that there is sur- 
veillance of critical voices, activists and research- 
ers in Mexico and other countries in the region. 
That’s not even mentioning the possibility of sur- 
veillance and social control over widespread 
sectors of the population, as can be seen in the 
recent attempt to approve a Registry of Personal 
and Biometric Data for all people with a tele- 
phone line, which threatens our basic rights. 

Technological tools greatly depend on the 
ways in which they are used, but even still, it 
must be said that technologies are not neutral, 
but are either consciously or unconsciously cre- 
ated with characteristics that can generate cer- 
tain types of political, social and economic be- 
havior. As the researcher Lila Pagola has said, 
“Technologies are neither innocent nor neutral. 
They form a whole with an economic and politi- 
cal program that promotes some of their aspects 
and makes others invisible.” This depends on 
who designs, programs, promotes, purchases 
and uses them. 
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—___ THE INTERNET 


Let’s use the Internet as an example. The so- 
called network of networks that we depend onso 
much today is a series of machines, antennae, 
cables and software tools that make up a decen- 
tralized, interconnected set of communications 
networks, one that is, unfortunately, increasingly 
in the hands of asmall number of corporations. 
The Internet was originally funded with the 
military budget. At the end of the 1960s, a group 
of researchers convinced the U.S. Department of 
Defense to create a decentralized information 
network so that, in the event of a Soviet attack, 
communications would not be lost. Known as 
ARPANET, its first node was at the University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA), with a connec- 
tion to Stanford University. It grew in size over 
the years, promoted by academia and other re- 
search institutions, as well as by idealists who 
saw its potential for promoting freedom and soli- 
darity. Remember that the U.S. saw a boom in 
the counterculture, freedom, experimentation 
and the critical spirit in that same decade. In a 
certain sense, this was captured in the network. 
Yet the Internet was only used and maintained 
by a couple hundred people connected to the 
world of technology; it was not until 1990 when 
the World Wide Web began to be popularized. 
More popularly known as “the web,” it was a cre- 
ation of Tim Berners-Lee, who declined to patent 
its protocol, freely and openly offering it to soci- 


ety. This “simple” fact opened up the network to 
spaces where it was previously unimaginable. 
Over the years, millions and millions of people 
have surfed, exchanged information, met others, 
created, expressed themselves, worked, stud- 
ied, explored their sexuality and spent their lei- 
sure time on the web. 

One watershed moment came in 2006, when 
Google purchased the video platform YouTube 
and the social network Facebook allowed any- 
one over the age of 13 to register. In the excite- 
ment over the participatory Internet, Web 2.0, 
these companies successfully positioned their 
products and ended up taking the whole pie. 
They have not only since become monopolistic 
corporations, but ones with the power to influ- 
ence the political decisions of the great powers. 

This change became more acute in the second 
decade of the twenty-first century: half the 
world’s population connects to the Internet, 
though there are still major inequalities between 
countries of the Global North and South, be- 
tween cities and rural areas, between men and 
women, between heterosexuals and sexual dis- 
sidents, between the young and old. One of the 
most decisive changes has been the enormous 
power acquired by technological corporations: 
we have gone from decentralization to overcen- 
tralization. From the freedom offered by inde- 
pendent websites, we have moved to closed ap- 
plications and platforms. The monopolies and 
enclosures of the GAFAM (Google, Amazon, 
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Facebook, Apple and Microsoft) Empire control 
and decide how we behave on social media. 

Even Berners-Lee has expressed his great 
concern for the direction the Internet has taken, 
spending recent years promoting a variety of 
projects that seek to restore the power of the 
network’s users and return to its original values. 
We must also reconsider those values, updating 
and strenghtening them in accordance with the 
contemporary values of inclusion held by many 
individuals and social movements and address- 
ing existing connectivity, gender and adoption 
gaps, to name just a few. After all, these empires 
and their political allies base their economics 
and infrastructure on the commercialization of 
our personal identity, on us. This is the new ex- 
tractivism, the new corporate colonialism. 

We’re not just faced with the problems of sur- 
veillance, the commercialization of our personal 
information and the great political influence of 
these economic monopolies, all of them very se- 
rious, but also the exponential rise of electronic 
residue and greenhouse gas emissions, the ex- 
traction of raw materials for devices and infra- 
structure, the massive use of water to cool data 
centers, colossal energy consumption, labor pre- 
carization, increasing health problems, social 
polarization and sexist, racist and classist vio- 
lence online. The growing dependence on Inter- 
net connections and electronic devices is further 
exacerbated by big data, artificial intelligence 
and robotics and the coming of 5G and the Inter- 


net of Things. The Internet could soon become a 
nightmare. 


SURVEILLANCE 


In 2010, the platform WikiLeaks published a vid- 
eo documenting war crimes committed by the 
U.S. Army in Iraq, which was then widely dissem- 
inated. The virality of this content gave a loud- 
speaker to the whistleblower organization, which 
spent the following years revealing important 
documents on the use of technology by certain 
governments. One of the most famous was 
known as Cablegate, which involved the publica- 
tion of thousands of confidential documents and 
other secrets of the U.S. State Department, im- 
plicating dozens of other countries as well. This 
leak included messages and reports on diplo- 
matic conflicts, espionage against rival politi- 
cians, clandestine operations, etc. WikiLeaks has 
since been attacked in every possible way. 

In 2013, the analyst Edward Snowden, who 
worked for several U.S. security agencies, re- 
vealed confidential documents on digital espio- 
nage, the secret agreements between tech cor- 
porations and the government to massively 
collect data on Internet-connected citizens and 
their plans to increase this surveillance. As Paola 
Ricaurte has explained, “Snowden’s leaks put a 
debate on state power and the rights of citizens 
on the political and media agenda at the local 
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and global levels. Security is the argument used 
by states to justify surveillance: a paradigm that 
imposes itself on the right to privacy.” Snowden 
had to flee, taking refuge in Moscow. 

In 2017, a number of social organizations in 
Mexico launched the campaign “#Gobier- 
noEspia: Vigilancia sistematica a periodistas y 
defensores de derechos humanos en Mexico,” 
which documented how, since 2011, a number 
of government agencies have spent millions of 
dollars on espionage programs targeting promi- 
nent human rights defenders, journalists and ac- 
tivists. Agencies from the Federal Police to the 
National Intelligence Center have acquired espi- 
onage software such as FinFisher, DaVinci and 
Pegasus. This surveillance of messages and de- 
vices was analyzed with the support of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s Citizen Lab. The malware 
Pegasus, for example, sold by the Israeli com- 
pany NSO Group to various governments around 
the world, including Mexico’s, functions by in- 
fecting cellphones through links contained in 
text messages, giving the attacker control over 
the device and the user’s content. Most of the 
known cases in Mexico occurred in 2016 and af- 
fected journalists (such as Carmen Aristegui and 
Javier Valdéz), researchers (Simon Barquera at 
the National Public Health Institute) and activ- 
ists (Alejandro Calvillo, director of El Poder del 
Consumidor; Luis Encarnacion, coordinator of 
Coalicidn ContraPESO; and Mario Patron, Steph- 
anie Brewer and Santiago Aguirre at the Centro 


Prodh, among others). Through independent in- 
vestigations, we suspect that this malware was 
also acquired by the National Defense Secretari- 
at, the PGR and the Center for Investigation and 
National Security. 

There had already been cases in Chiapas, Ve- 
racruz, Puebla and Mexico City in which activists 
and government critics were spied on and im- 
prisoned, such as Gustavo Maldonado and Héc- 
tor Bautista, or those documented by the #OP5 
Puebla and 1dmx.org initiatives. But the #Gobi- 
ernoEspia case represented a qualitative and 
quantitative leap as it involved the use of sophis- 
ticated software that infects the target’s devices 
and is rapid and effective as well as illegitimate, 
representing a violation of the most basic rights. 

These are the examples that have slowly come 
to light, something that has yet to happen with 
many other cases. And we have seen the public- 
private alliances of the technology sector and cy- 
bersurveillance companies with national, state 
and local governments. These days, the way citi- 
zens find out about the use of this type of surveil- 
lance software is generally through leaks. In 
most cases, the National Transparency, Informa- 
tion Access and Personal Data Protection Insti- 
tute refuses to reveal this type of information, 
citing national security reasons. 

We are concerned by the accelerated progres- 
sion of this situation. Is the so-widely-criticized 
Chinese surveillance system what our govern- 
ments have in mind for our future? The Chinese 
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government has developed a surveillance policy 
that has converted the Asian country into a digi- 
tal dictatorship, with nearly one surveillance 
camera with facial recognition technology for 
every two inhabitants (600 million throughout 
the country’s territory), latest-generation soft- 
ware, a specialized army and the now-famous 
social credit system, which harshly punishes 
millions of people for not being “good citizens,” 
basing their rating on information collected 
through digital espionage. The Chinese govern- 
ment is also investing millions of dollars in ex- 
porting this system abroad and some countries 
are already lining up. 

This is undoubtedly a dystopia, one that’s ever 
closer. Are we already there? Can we advance to- 
ward utopia? Dystopia and utopia, two words 
that share a root yet have opposite meanings. 
According to official definitions, utopia can be 
understood as an “imaginative representation of 
a future society whose characteristics favor the 
good of humanity,” while a dystopia is a fictitious 
society that is undesirable on its own terms, a 
“negative utopia.” Many authors suggest that 
technology is leading us toward a dystopia, an 
idea also found in the pop culture imaginary, in 
hundreds of works including movies (The Matrix, 
Blade Runner and V for Vendetta), novels (1984 
by George Orwell, Fahrenheit 451 by Ray Brad- 
bury and The Hunger Games by Suzanne Collins) 
and television series (Black Mirror). Now we are 
starting to develop our own. 


TECHNOLOGICAL 


DYSTOPIA 


In the history of art, dystopias have served as 
warnings or satires of present trends, taken to 
their most extreme consequences. They call on 
us to not lose sight of essential values such as 
freedom, solidarity and coexistence. 

Beyond the pop culture references mentioned 
above, technological precedents abound. Au- 
thoritarianism and espionage exercised against 
the population have always gone hand in hand: 
we have hundreds of cases from the last two 
thousand years. But let’s go back to Germany, 
this time the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR), founded after World War Two. The Stasi, 
the GDR’s secret service, is remembered for its 
very sophisticated espionage methods and its 
hardline tactics against dissidents. The Lives of 
Others, avery good film from 2006, tells the true 
story of how a Stasi agent spied on a family of 
artists because of their anti-government opin- 
ions in 1984. 

We have had similar experiences with twenty- 
first century technologies, which have the added 
possibilities of the digital: greater scope, greater 
volume, greater invisibility, greater speed, great- 
er sophistication. 

In Mexico, like in most countries, espionage 
software and public-private alliances have con- 
firmed what Javier de Rivera and Angel Gordo 
had explained some years ago: “In the first stag- 
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es of the phenomenon of computerization, we 
celebrated the technical advances, communities 
and new options they brought with them: elimi- 
nating barriers to communication, stimulating 
social movements, promoting the spread of 
knowledge, etc. Nevertheless, the threats and 
dangers of this hyperdigitalization of the social 
are increasingly clear, as produced under the 
conditions of twenty-first century technocapi- 
talism.” Current technological practices respond 
to the disciplinary model and societies of control 
theorized by the philosopher Deleuze, with ref- 
erence to the Foucaultian panopticon, that is, 
the possibility of being surveilled at all times— 
and even retroactively—thanks to the digital 
footprint of our activity, without us ever realizing 
when and how we’re being seen, the primary 
characteristic of electronic surveillance. But this 
is no longer simply an attempt to “discipline” 
bodies in closed institutions but to “model” be- 
haviors through the structure of the technologi- 
cal system. 

The attitudes, expressions, decisions, opin- 
ions, consumption patterns and dreams of soci- 
ety can become predictions, conditioned through 
big data. This concept encompasses the devel- 
opment of systems for the collection, manage- 
ment and processing of enormous quantities of 
data exceeding the capacities of software from 
only a few years ago. This does not exclusively 
refer to volume, but also to the variety and veloc- 
ity with which this data can be cross-referenced, 


represented and converted into information. All 
sectors of business and public administration 
have their eyes on this technology as a tool for 
social management through the handling of per- 
sonal information. In 2014, a White House report 
concluded that, thanks to its capacity for dis- 
creet tracking, targeted advertising and behavior 
prediction through digital footprints, a new pow- 
er is emerging based on big data that will change 
the way we communicate, work and live in an en- 
vironment in which data collection is increasingly 
ubiquitous, multidimensional and permanent. 

The commonly-heard phrase “I don’t care if 
they spy on me, I’ve got nothing to hide” com- 
mits the error of not understanding that a power 
that has access to all information can choose 
who to persecute, when and why. And that there 
could be many interests at play. Alongside the 
“traditional” surveillance experienced by human 
rights organizations from government agencies, 
private companies and organized crime (as de- 
tailed in the 2017 report), we now have the digi- 
tal surveillance exercised through electronic de- 
vices and social media, phishing, ransomware 
and malware, signal interception and blackouts, 
credit card cloning, etc. 


—___ _ TECHNOLOGICAL UTOPIA 


The word ‘utopia’ is almost always accompanied 
by notions of liberation and equity. Utopias 
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emerged in the fifteenth century with Thomas 
More, featuring narratives on well-functioning 
societies with high levels of happiness. They are 
generally critical of the current state of things, 
suggesting changes to obtain better outcomes 
and denouncing existing social inequalities. They 
seek to show how resources can be consumed 
equitably rather than individualistically. As Wiki- 
pedia says, they contain social critique, “but un- 
like morality tales or satires, they propose an al- 
ternative in the form of an imagined community, 
located at the limits of inhabited space.” 

In the technodigital world, there are docu- 
mented examples of those who have sought, and 
still seek, utopia. We will provide a brief overview 
of a few that have inspired Sursiendo over the 
course of our journey. 

Free software was originally a gesture and only 
later became a social movement. Starting with 
the need to adapt a device to have certain con- 
crete characteristics, it has become a mass cam- 
paign to secure and guarantee the freedom of 
users to run, study, modify and redistribute cop- 
ies of software, with or without changes. These 
are the four freedoms of free software, based on 
the traditions and philosophies of 1970s hacker 
culture and academia. Revealing, sharing, col- 
laborating, loving and publishing are the verbs 
conjugated in this movement, which is so impor- 
tant for the continued existence of technological 
utopias. The copyleft movement then applied 
the lessons of the free software movement to 


works of art and other content, in opposition to 
restrictive intellectual property laws. Freeing, 
sharing, adapting and correcting are contained 
within the possibilities of copyleft, the inverse of 
copyright. A diverse movement, its goal is for the 
entire world to have access to culture and knowl- 
edge, which is key to inhabiting the Internet 
without impositions. 

The Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) revealed itself to the world on January 1, 
1994, going on to influence a wide variety of so- 
cial movements across the planet in the follow- 
ing decades. It had this reach thanks to its politi- 
cal and social postulates, but also because it was 
the first movement to do activism online. In 
1996, the EZLN moved the conflict to cyber- 
space, thus winning international support for its 
struggle. Lowy has argued that, to effectively 
fight against “the system,” one must do so simul- 
taneously on three planes: the local, the national 
and the global. For him, the EZLN is a good ex- 
ample of this dialectic: rooted in the Indigenous 
communities of Chiapas, it fights against both 
the domination of the Mexican nation-state and 
neoliberal hegemony. The Zapatistas used the 
Internet to spread their message and hold con- 
versations with hundreds of social actors from 
around the world, becoming the first political 
movement to do so on a mass scale, communi- 
cating with individuals and organizations from 
far-flung places—thus giving the Internet an al- 
ternate political use. 
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The Zapatistas are a clear model for the alter- 
globalization movements of the late twentieth 
century and early twenty-first, with their mas- 
sive, attention-grabbing counter-summits that 
protested the meetings of capitalist institutions 
(the WTO, IMF and World Bank), contesting 
them, confronting them, shutting them down. 
Because other worlds are possible, without all 
this inequality, individualism, dispossession and 
violence. Indymedia emerged from this move- 
ment. Also known as the Independent Media 
Center, its slogan was “Don’t Hate the Media, Be- 
come the Media.” It harnessed digital networks 
to offer a platform for citizen-generated informa- 
tion, critical and locally based. It was the product 
of an alliance between technology activists and 
media activists, who began to work together at 
the end of the 1990s, symbolizing the accession 
of social movements to the Internet. This plat- 
form spread to dozens of cities at a time in which 
there was no social media and no text messag- 
ing, making it extremely useful for movement 
communications, conducted horizontally, openly 
and collaboratively. 

Jumping ahead nearly a decade, the Arab 
Spring, 15-M, Occupy Wall Street, #YoSoy132 
and Nuit Debout together constituted a global 
movement of indignation at the political man- 
agement of past crises and the social injustices 
they entailed. These were spontaneous, heter- 
ogenous movements, occupying public spaces 
following calls on social media. Thousands of 


young people raised their voices, especially 
through digital devices, creating narratives and 
criticizing the discriminatory, unequal and verti- 
cal forms of capitalism’s worldly representatives: 
political parties, social organizations and corpo- 
rations. But these movements did not limit them- 
selves to denunciation or critique, nor did they 
mirror that which they challenged, instead open- 
ing up spaces for experimentation with other 
forms of organization and human relationships, 
spaces for true democracy. 

In previous texts that discuss affect, territory 
and resistance in relation to digital technology, 
we have given examples of experiences and pro- 
posals that encourage the construction of other 
ways of inhabiting digital networks, such as 
hackfeminisms, autonomous servers, free com- 
munity telecommunications networks, distribut- 
ed and decentralized social networks or alterna- 
tive digital service platforms, even repositories 
and web pages teaching the use of safer and 
freer tools. 

All these examples involve inhabiting the In- 
ternet in ways other than the ones they try to im- 
pose on us. They invite us to imagine other ways 
of relating to each other, both online and offline, 
new narratives that go beyond individualism and 
consumerism. They seek to promote and prac- 
tice a culture of care, in opposition to the culture 
of security and fear. 

We are seeing how major Latin American orga- 
nizations, such as CLOC-Via Campesina, Movi- 
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mento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra 
(MST) and networks of popular educators, are 
becoming interested in learning how to use digi- 
tal tools because they have come to understand 
the need to fight on this front as well. Dozens of 
workshops, talks, forums and platforms that 
raised the issue of digital care within social orga- 
nizations and movements have been distilled 
into consciousness and proficiency. Perhaps, ina 
few more years, there will be millions of young 
people—and those who are not so young—occu- 
pying digital networks at the margins of the cor- 
porate to create other ways of inhabiting the In- 
ternet, using devices, managing autonomous 
infrastructure. The technological environment 
will form an important part of the transition to 
these utopias. 


—___ BY _ WAY OF CONCLUSION 


Fifteen years ago, nobody imagined that we 
would calmly accept owning a device that accom- 
panies us nearly all the time that has over 10 con- 
stantly-activated sensors monitoring our loca- 
tion, our data and our social environment. But so 
it oes. This has been accompanied by the spread 
of facial recognition cameras driven by algorithms 
designed by private companies, software with 
clear intentions and many failings. 

In the words of Paola Ricaurte, “systematic, 
permanent and total technosurveillance consti- 


tutes an undeniable fact, one that encourages 
and requires multivaried forms of civil resis- 
tance.” Perhaps we can begin to demand tools 
that do what we want them to do and don’t do 
what we don’t want them to do. Or create them 
ourselves. The issue of privacy and digital care is 
collective, and therefore political, so let’s get 
political. 

Gary Marx has argued that it’s probably more 
accurate to conceive of the phenomenon of sur- 
veillance and its resistances as being complex, 
interactive processes whose dynamics vary de- 
pending on the actors and their power relations. 
Such as accepting that the disciplinary nature of 
big data goes in one direction, top down, which 
would be inconsistent with bottom-up citizen 
control initiatives, which also exist. Let’s encour- 
age them. Let’s create more. Let’s pay attention 
to what’s going on. 

We need technologies at the service of people 
to help us become more human, more civil, while 
emphasizing process and affect, not letting our- 
selves disconnect from our bodies, from our so- 
cial circles, our territories, our environment. We 
need to inhabit digital networks in a way that’s 
healthier, more equitable, collaborative and cre- 
ative, in opposition to the dystopias being built 
by others. Let’s imagine these utopias, and still 
more besides. Let’s walk toward them. 
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